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middle of the cheeks with the point. It must be 
placed with as gentle a hand as in stippling, or the 
weight of the brush will cause the primary wash to 
recede and leave the coloring matter, which the junc- 
ture of the two compelled to flow from the fine pencil 
in a patch, showing the plain carte through it. There 
is no difficulty and very little patience is required ; but 
unless the pink is put on quickly and lightly, so as to 
amalgamate with but not move the wash beneath, the 




BURNED PINES." BY J. C. NICOLL. 

final effect is more ghastly than can be imagined. The 
first wash must be of medium substance, as if too solid 
the pink will not blend with it, and if excessively thin 
the tint will run upon it over all parts alike, and violent 
inflammation will be the result apparently aimed at. 
Do not neglect to take up the brush (previously filled) 
at once when the flesh hue has been applied, for if this 
be allowed to dry at all the pink will not flow evenly 
on, or rather through it. While still wet, if the fluid is 
found to be going farther on the nose, ear, or jawbone 
than is desired, it is easy to lead it about with the tip of 
the pencil. 

Those who wish to color collections of photographs 
of artists, actresses, and singers, might adopt this plan 
of doing the faces, as much time is saved by it ; but 
when the photograph is a good one, and a really fin- 
ished picture is desired, it is better to use the other 
method. The longer process gives a far softer and in- 
finitely more pleasing result. 

The gum to be used in the eyes, mouth, and 
nostrils will keep a long time ; it is beautifully clear 
and smooth when made in the following way : Let 
an ounce of the cleanest, best, and whitest gum 
arabic be reduced to a coarse powder ; put it in a 
small vial, pour some distilled water upon it until 
the liquid reaches twice the height of the gum, place the 
vial in a moderately warm situation, having a piece of 
muslin loosely twisted over the mouth to exclude dust ; 
shake it occasionally till the gum appears to be dissolved, 
then fix a piece of clean new flannel over a tumbler, so 
that it may hang down like a shallow bag, pour the so- 
lution of gum into it, and leave it to strain through ; 
afterward place the contents of the tumbler in a small, 
wide-*mouthed, stoppered bottle, together with a little 




"evening." by r. m. shurtlefk. 

piece of camphor. The straining must on no account 
be omitted. 



Edouard Detaille's famous picture of the " De- 
fence of Champigny " was illustrated in the October 
number of The Art Amateur. The following de- 
scription of it is by the painter himself in a recently 
published letter to ex-Judge Hilton, the purchaser of 
the work : " The episode which I have chosen gives 



scope for a very great development of subject. It is 
the moment when the division of General Faron (now 
Inspector of Marine), after having taken Champigny, 
situated above the Marne, fortified itself in the village 
and defended, foot by foot, the houses and enclosures 
against the return attack of the Saxony and Wurtem- 
berg divisions in the battle of the 2d of December, 
1870. The chateau which I have shown is one of those 
to be found at the fork of the two roads of Chennevieres, 
a place well known to those Parisians who 
took part in the scenes of the siege of 
Paris. The officer shown in the centre of 
the picture is General Faron, who was ap- 
pointed General of Division on the field of 
battle. The foot-soldiers belong to the 
One Hundred and Thirteenth Regiment of 
the Line, who lost a great number in the 
three days of the fight. The sappers, who 
are making the embrasures in the wall to 
allow the sharpshooters to fire under pro- 
tection, and are barricading the openings 
with all kinds of material ; the artillerists, 
who are placing the battery-guns in posi- 
tion, all likewise were under the orders of 
General Faron, who at this time com- 
manded the right wing of the French 
army. I have endeavored to portray in the 
most exact manner possible the various scenes of which 
I was a witness, having been myself a soldier in the 
' Garde Mobile' during the siege of Paris, and in paint- 
ing this work I have had the advantage of being able 
to reproduce some souvenirs absolutely personal." 




" FONTARABIA." BY J. F. HIND. 
ART IN PROVIDENCE. 



A LOAN EXHIBITION AND A PLEA FOR SOMETHING 
MORE. 

Providence, February 4, 1880. 

We have been treated to a loan exhibition at the First 
Light Infantry Fair which has just closed. The col- 
. lection of pictures was the best that has ever been 
opened to the public in this State. The catalogue num- 
bers ran up to one hundred and eighty-four, and the 
aggregate value was $200,000. The exhibition of- 
fered a rare opportunity for the comparison of dif- 
ferent styles, schools, and motifs ; for Antwerp, 
Diisseldorf, Munich, English, French, Italian, and 
American painters were to be seen side by side. 
"Tn'ere were Horace Vernet and Detaille, and 
Berne-Bel lecour ; Breton. Millet and Merle ; Greuze 
•and Cabanel, Diaz and the elder Daubigny, Corot 
and Cermak, with Courbet, Le Roux, Meissonier, 
the pupils of Gerome and Delaroche, and so on. 
There were good specimens of nearly every much- 
talked-of painter^ and of others less known, but 
perhaps no less entitled to attention. 

It gives one pleasure to sit by his fire and estimate 
how many great works are housed in this city of a 
hundred thousand inhabitants, when only ten individuals 
lend so many. But the after-thought is of how little good 
they are doing the public. There should be a free loan 
exhibition, for there are many within my knowledge who 
really cannot afford the fee of admission and the price 
of the catalogue, and they are the very ones that are 



hungering for just these things. Why are our wealthy 
citizens willing to loan in aid of a fashionable military 
fair, and yet unwilling to do so for the benefit of the art- 




POP CORN. 



BY T. W. WOOD. 



needing public ? We hope there is no false pride and 
selfishness in this thing. We know that it injures frames 
to have them carted back and forth, but does it not seem 
that these beautiful things should do more good than 
they possibly can in a private gallery ? Why could not 
cheaper frames be substituted during such an exhi- 
bition ? There is doubtless much expense connected 
with such things, and there are also many abundantly 
provided with the means of bearing it. Perhaps, instead 
of asking greater favors, we should express more grati- 
tude for the opportunity we have had of studying to- 
gether so many good works. We confidently believe, 
however, that it will hot be very long before a free loan 
exhibition or an art museum is opened to the Providence 
public. 

HjALMAR STURLESON. 



BOSTON CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE HUNT SALE — NOTEWORTHY PICTURES ON EX- 
HIBITION — A PAINTER OF THE BURNE-JONES 
SCHOOL. 

Boston, February 10, 1880. 
The last scene of all in the mournful tragedy of 
Hunt's demise is one at which, as has often been re- 
marked during the past week, his ghost must be 
laughing in' his sleeve, for ghosts can be supposed to 
laugh at least a hollow, mocking laugh. Hunt never 
lacked for buyers in his life, and got good prices— any 
thing he named most generally. But his wildest self- 
appreciation never vaunted himself to himself in such 
request at such figures as the mortuary sale of his 




'AUTUMN ON KNOLL FARM." BY HAMILTON GIBSON. 

studio contents a week ago for the benefit of the 
"estate" found him. It was the day of the great 
storm and of the heaviest snow-fall of the winter. The 
horse-car service, and almost all other travel in the 
city streets, was virtually suspended. It was a day 
when every thing is postponed by common consent— a 
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"dies non" even for pressing business engagements. 
But this day of blinding gale and knee- deep drift found 
the place of the auction sale of Hunt's studio-sweepings 
packed with an anxious and determined throng of men 
and women — old and young. I say sweepings ad- 
visedly, for nothing that could be stretched or ironed 
into shape fit for framing seems to have been thought 
unworthy to bring grist to the " estate" on this memo- 
rial occasion. There were sketches and studies for pic- 
tures that subsequently took very different form, many 
of which were painful for any admirer of the artist to 
look at, framed and catalogued and gravely put forward 
as pictures of great price. There were charcoal draw- 
ings by the score, a large proportion of which were the 
merest scratching and mussing, with perharls one line 
of serious drawing apiece, or mass of shadow or bril- 
liant high-light, thrown off upon a note-book leaf to 
preserve something that had struck the painter as of 
possible future use. There was much in all this that 
no friendly hand surely would ever have exposed to 
the public gaze— that Hunt: himself would have thrust 
back into his portfolio or tossed into the fire. The more 
special friends of Hunt were a little staggered at this 
turning inside out of his sketch-books and ransacking 
of his private memoranda, but " smilingly thought may- 
hap enthusiasts as devoted as themselves might find 
something to care for' in the chips and litter of the 
master's workshop. But devotion the most affection- 
ate was turned into dismay and disgust when the vul- 
gar popular craze and rush for these things by people 
who evidently could have little true appreciation of 
them was witnessed at the sale. It was simply a 
" boom." The crowd ran the things up by rapid bid- 
ding with as little discrimination as they show in bid- 
ding on speculative railroad arid silver mining shares in 
the Stock Exchange. The idea seemed to be that a 
Hunt sketch was a bonanza. A gentleman tells me 
that the charcoal sketch of a painting representing a 
landscape on his grounds, the completed painting of 
which Hunt received $300 for, was sold for thrice that 
sum, and the charcoal was much blurred by rubbing in ' 
the portfolio, the artist having taken no pains to pre- 
serve it. That the persons who profit by this prodig- 
ious and posthumous popularity of Hunt neither need 
nor deserve to do so, is not the most annoying thing 
about the amazing phenomena of this sale. . It is that 
the true and sympathetic appreciation — the intelligent 
conviction of earnest believers in Hunt's work and in- 
fluence — is overslaughed and buried under by this vulgar 
and indiscriminate competition of relic-buyers and igno- 
rant speculators. It is small consolation that so many 
of them are badly " stuck" with acquisitions they will 
be ashamed to tell the price of a year hence. The 
scramble has proved that there is a blind and abject ac- 
ceptance of the dictum of fashion and authority, and 
little intelligent taste or independent judgment in mat- 
ters of art in this community — an exposure doubly irri- 
tating and humiliating, considering that Hunt, who so 
despised fashion and detested obedience to authority, 
and loved, above all else, to defy both in teaching paint- 
ers and public to emancipate their ideas, should have 
become the occasion of so clear a demonstration .of the 
provincial bondage of Boston to her oracles. * 

Some of your New York artist 5 have taken to exhibit- 
ing important new works first in this market. J. G. 
Brown, for instance, has at Williams & Everett's gal- 
lery his latest work — the best of his pictures of Ameri- 
can and New York types of representative character 
that I have ever seen. It is a group of 'longshoremen 
seated and sprawling among bales of cotton for their 
noon meal and rest. Ten or a dozen figures compose 
the group which stretches across a large canvas. The 
sterns and rigging of shipping constitute the back- 
ground, and with the canal barges near by identify the 
" locale" as the North River shore above Canal Street. 
The men are absolutely American, of. that refreshing 
realism and unconveritionality of delineation which de- 
light the American familiar with New York life as " very 
truth, ' ' and which caused the critic Hamerton to hail Mr. 
Brown's work at Paris as a truly American and original 
picture — not the" traditional European subjects and fig- 
ures painted in America that so many of our American 
artists, bred in Paris or Munich, produce. There is 
a fine dramatic expressiveness in the picture too. A 
plain but clear-headed, intelligent-looking American 
citizen of forty-five or fifty, in shirt sleeves and bare- 
headed, is evidently " laying down the law" (having 
finished his repast from the tin pail between his legs) to 
his younger companions, one or two of whom listen 



with attent faces and apparently ready replies ; an- 
other, a hard-looking young fellow, is seemingly inter- 
jecting disparaging remarks behind his back ; still an- 
other, a stout, good-natured teamster, stands smoking, 
simply an amused listener to the "old man's" argu- 
ment, while several others (including a freshly-arrived 
German emigrant with a slightly outlandish cut of coat 
and shirt-collar, and a decidedly refined-looking Ameri- 
can to whom the rough business into which he has 
drifted in the big city is an exhausting and depressing 
last resort) have dropped all interest in the discussion, 
and are trying to snatch a nap. There is something 
intensely interesting in the transparent characters so 
vividly and sympathetically painted, and a profound 
pathos mingling with the humor of this " poor man's 
parliament. ' ' With all this mastery of drawing, coloring, 
and finish, and all the cleverness in vividly distinguish- 
ing character, there is yet lacking, as in most of this- 
painter's compositions, a blending unity. Each face 
and figure speaks for itself with a strength of individual 
insistence that knows no such things as ' ' values, ' ' and 
is a little distracting to the eye and mind. The work 
lacks that highest quality which sweeps all its power 
and truth into one chord of harmony and effect. But 
if Mr. Brown had that supreme gift you would be boast- 
ing of a New York Teniers or Munkacsy. Mr. F. H. 
De Haas also exhibits at Williams & Everett's his 
newest work— -a picture of the ocean steamship that 
went ashore at Long Branch last summer— and a bril- 
liant and stirring subject it is. The British red of the 
steamship's tipped-up hull and smoke-stacks furnishes 
a high key of color for the centre of the picture, and the 
running gray surf, and tossing lighters around, are 
painted in with all of De Haas's refined and sustained 
strength in such marine details. A soberly rich and 
chastely poetic landscape by Wyant is .ialso ' exhibited 
here fresh from the artist's studio. In fact Williams & 
Everett's gallery is a boon to amateurs and artists here. 
One never steps in there without finding something fresh 
and important from abroad. At present the display 
V (for which an admission is very properly charged, as at 
Goupil's) contains a splendid and sensational work by 
Hans Makart (the "Cairo Turkey-Seller," seen at your 
Seventh Regiment fair) ; a new Merle ; a heavenly land- 
scape by Wahlberg, the Norwegian pupil of Corot, in- 
troducing the northern lights behind the rising moon 
with wonderful effect ; two large cattle pieces by Pey- 
roul-Bonheur ; a great Jacque ; a magnificent Ziem, pic- 
turing the Bdsphorus, and a number of canvases by 
pupils of these two, almost equal to those of their mas- 
ters ; a Schreyer, a Borgmann, and a Nikutowski. 
This last is a Russian artist, who, though not yet much 
advertised, has in him the technical powers and subtle, 
sad spirit characterizing the aft of the Poles, Hunga- 
rians, and the tardily-civilized peoples of Eastern 
Europe in general. His subject is the halt for prayers 
of a train of Siberian prisoners, a national and histori- 
cal topic of the first class, and it is treated in so masterly 
a fashion that its dreary significance haunts the specta- 
tor like a real scene of sorrow and suffering stoically 
endured. 

I believe I have never mentioned the Boston repre- 
sentative of the Burne-Jones school of English painters — 
Thomas Dewing ; and there is good occasion for dew- 
ing it now (this style of spelling and pronunciation 
aptly illustrates his super-refined style of drawing and 
painting, not less out of the ordinary fashion), since he 
has just placed on exhibition with Doll & Richards one 
of his most mystical and excruciating fantasies. This 
once healthy young New-Englander has had the advan- 
tage of drawing lessons in Paris — in Gerome's studio 
I believe — and came home with a prestige for the clear, 
literal drawing taught there. But he seems to have 
been gradually lifted off the earth and wafted away 
from his hold on sublunary persons and things. His 
figures, from being hard and unshrinkingly accurate de- 
lineations of the nude female form, have become thin 
and mysterious exhalations floating amid flying blos- 
som-seeds through the ether on the wind of their own 
draperies, or straining, bending, and yearning in all im- 
aginable and unimaginable sentimental agonies, if sit- 
ting or walking. Sadder than this the drawing has 
grown bad. Each picture has been allegorical or illus- 
trative of some unknown romaunt or rhapsody out of 
Swinburne or Rossetti, and unintelligible to the coarse 
unfeeling world for which the artist must paint, even 
though it be wholly unworthy of him. The latest pro- 
duct of this unappreciated genius exhibited to-day rep- 
resents two damozels seated on a well-curb, or what 



may be that, blowing a duet on the long, thin brass 
musical instruments used in ancient Egypt, at least ac- 
cording to the learned Egyptologists of " Aida." In 
front of these two long and lorn damozels sit two lorn 
and long greyhounds howling at the trumpets, and afar 
in the sky two long converging lines of birds wend their 
windy flight toward the horizon What is it ? you ask. 
I don't know. Somebody asked Mr. Dewing himself, 
and he didn't know. It was painted on the great basic 
principle of the Burne-Jones business, " Omne ignotum 
pro magnifico," the principle that made the historic 
success of the 

. . . . " painter-man who thought himself divine, 
Correggio-Delmonico-del-Michad-Angeline.'" 

Greta. 
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COLLECTION OF MISS CATHARINE L. WOLFE. 



An exquisite house, fronting on one of our greenest 
and smallest civic parks ; an interior filled with bibelots 
for which the various world's fairs have been levied on ; 
a radiant, brightly- colored suite of rooms, far better 
adapted to showing off pictures than is generally the 
case in mansions not provided with a special gallery ; 
evidences of taste and refinement everywhere, with a 
most comfortable sense of illimitability in their indul- 
gence. Such are the signs which invite the favored 
visitor to delicious self-culture in this chapel of the 
Muses. By way of beadle or verger, as the intruder 
prepares to go his rounds, there introduces himself the 
smallest terrier of the known dog-world, a black-and-tan 
adult about the size of a rat, who bounds from one ar- 
ticle of vertu to another until he attains the mantelpiece, 
and superintends the tour of the room from that ele-. 
vation. 

Hung as a centre on the principal parlor-wall, and 
diametrically opposite the black-and-tan terrier, is ' ' The 
Shulamite," a life-size figure byCabanel, which maybe 
seen etched in the Gazette des Beaux-Arts for August 
of the year 1876, the season of the original's appearance 
in the Paris Salon. The subject is a single whole-length, 
filling the composition, and representing an Oriental 
type of beauty, of exaltation and longing, as the pas- 
sionate creature leans her head on her hand with swim- 
ming eyes and attentive ears, harkening for the voice of 
the beloved. Every accessory is Eastern and biblical ; 
the bare feet are as soft as lilies ; the gauzes and em- 
broideries areTyrian fabrics from Hiero's schools of art 
needlework. In the mingled simplicity and luxury of 
the theme we have a revelation of Lebanon's golden age, 
under the enlightened magistracy of Solomon; At- 
tractive as is the topic, and skilful in a certain sense as 
is the craftsmanship, there are signs all through the 
picture of the degradation of Cabanel's later years— the 
sexless softness of the touch, the deliquescence of hu- 
man flesh into mere jelly and gluten, the absence of any 
deep feeling or any original conception in the handling 
of the theme. n ...... 

By the same artist is seen the likeness of his . patron-: 
ess, a courtly and charming piece of portraiture ; the 
subject is seen -life-size and nearly full length ; the atti- 
tude is one of those willowy and flexible ones scarcely 
possible except to the slender American feminine type ;. 
a robe of white satin, exposing the neck in a deep-pointed 
heart-shaped, aperture, falls around the figure with a, 
grace worthy of Metzu, and is relieved on all its edges 
by' mossy borders of dark gray fur. The painting of 
the attenuated hands makes them a picture of them- 
selves.: . . • . ' '.-•" 

A highly-prized and nrtunificently-paid picture is the 
" Holy Family" by L. Knaus, which has been etched by 
Unger ; the plate has been seen in L'Art, as. well as 
in a German publication, and later in The Portfolio for 
July, 1878. It is a sitting group, representing the repose 
in Egypt, the figures relieved against a dark background 
whose upper portion breaks out into a swarm of Cupid- 
like cherubs. As might be expected Knaus in his type 
of the Madonna insists on her peasant origin, and this 
contribution to the proletarian history of the sources of 
Christianity is the only approach to originality in the 
painting. The mother and her babe differ in no es- 
sential way from Knaus' s ordinary studies of comely 
low life. The protection of this picture by a pane of 
glass deprives it of much of its charm. 

* Copyright reserved by the author. 



